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EDITORIAL 


With this issue, ScrrpTurE is published for the first time by Messrs 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., on behalf of the Catholic Biblical 
Association. This new development will, we believe, give great 
satisfaction to all our readers. Since the founding of the review in 1946, 
voluntary helpers have given their time and labours unstintingly, but 
the pressure of their other occupations has meant that never for very 
long has it been possible to run the review, on its business side, in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. Nelsons have done a magnificent work 
in publishing the Catholic Commentary, the general presentation of which 
could hardly be improved on. It is therefore with the fullest confidence 
that we look forward to a more promising future and to a steadily 
widening circle of readers. These advantages should, we feel, more 
than offset the regret some may feel at the increase in price. It must, 
however, be said that the previous price was never an adequate one, and 
even the present figure is the barest minimum possible to a commercial 
firm. Incidentally, it will be noticed that with this number we are 
starting a new volume. Title page, list of contents and index for the 
previous volume will be issued loose in our next number. 

The Manuscript Discoveries. These are following on one another so 
thick and fast that it looks as if the periodicals will be kept busy for years 
to come reporting on them. Some account of the more recent finds 
appears elsewhere in this issue. We publish also a review of Professor 
Rowley’s book in which he gives a masterly and detailed account of 
the position together with his own preliminary judgments on the 
subject. It was sufficiently remarkable that the first discoveries of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls included two manuscripts of Isaias. In the autumn of 
19§2 already one could record the finding of portions of many other 
books of the Old Testament ; and today one has the feeling that yet 
more is to come. 

A new Periodical. We welcome the appearance of Bible et vie 
chrétienne, edited by the Benedictine monks of Maredsous, Belgium, 
and published by Casterman. It is described as a “revue de doctrine, de 
spiritualité et de pastorale bibliques”, and is one more sign of the Biblical 
revival which is making such headway on the Continent. As the 
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editors say in the preface, a sign of the revival is the fact that 300,000 
Bibles in the French language have been circulated in the last two years. 
The renewed interest in the Bible, however, is no mere intellectual 
symptom. It is the revival of a genuine desire to know more of God’s 
Word and to integrate it with the spiritual life. The new review 
accordingly is devoted to this specific purpose, as its title indicates. 
As it is a Benedictine review we are not surprised to see that the Bible 
is linked up with the Liturgy. The articles in the first number further 
indicate the character of the review: Parole divine et Eglise; Le 
Cantique de Moise et la Vigile pascale ; Les quatre lectures du psaume xxii ; 
La Femme au temps des Juges. 
































THE CONVERSION OF A PHARISEE 


St Paul was one of many Pharisees who joined the new sect which 
was given the nickname of “Christians” at Antioch, and as we read the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles we can get some idea of the 
mental anguish through which he and his fellow Pharisee converts had 
to pass before emerging into the light of the Faith. In some respects 
the agony of decision was intensified for the young man Saul ; he was 
brought up in a well-to-do home in Tarsus, and Greek was his mother 
tongue, in which he learnt his school lessons as a boy. This early 
education apparently included some classics, for he quoted from them 
in his sermon on the Areopagus at Athens in later years. The political 
life he grew up in was that of the Roman Empire, for which he seems 
to have had a profound respect. Then as a young man he “goes up to 
the university’, to study under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, where he becomes 
an enthusiastic Pharisee. The books of Wisdom and Maccabees would 
form part of his reading, and it is only in these later Jewish writings that 
anything like a lively faith in the reality of a future life is to be found 
—a dogma which the Pharisees taught clearly. So it is that St Paul in 
his own person unites those Hebrew, Greek, and Latin contributions 
to human culture which in the course of the centuries were to be the 
mark of Christendom in Western Europe. “I am debtor’, he tells us, 
“both to the Greeks and to the barbarians (i.e. non-Greeks)”’. 

This Greek element in his education, which would have been some- 
what of a scandal in Maccabean circles a hundred years before, made 
it even more difficult for the young Pharisee to accept the notion 
of a crucified Messiah; he may have been thinking of his own 
conversion when he wrote of the Cross as a stumbling-block to the 
Jew and a laughing-stock to the Greek. On the other hand, that same 
humanist outlook gave him a point of intellectual contact with St 
Stephen, who was probably a Grecian-Jew or Hellenist ; the young 
Pharisee from Tarsus might well have asked himself how such a man 
could possibly join himself to this new sect. One has to remember that 
Saul was an exceptionally able scholar ; the Jerusalem Pharisees must 
have congratulated themselves that such a man was available in their 
fight against the new “heresy’’, and he for his part was willing enough 
to do his share. Now, that meant a careful study of what these 
Christians believed, just as today a Catholic Evidence speaker in Hyde 
Park must know something of Marxism. This study was the beginning 
of his undoing, for their Christian explanations of the Old Testament 
prophecies threw a new light on what he had known and studied so 
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thoroughly under Gamaliel. The question must eventually have 
cropped up whether, after all, there might not be something in such 
wild claims. The trial of St Stephen increased his forebodings ; here 
again were those new lights on the sort of Messiah the Scriptures fore- 
told. Saul tries not to think; he flings himself into action and is 
present at the stoning of the martyr, “consenting unto his death” : but 
in the depths of his soul Saul is struggling with his conscience, and 
in after years he will refer to this scene, for the impression it made 
on him was indelible. 

The words of Our Lord to him on the Damascus road compelled 
him to face the facts—“It is hard to kick against the goad”. No man 
likes to look a fool, nor did that young Pharisee Saul, with a successful 
career opening before him in the capital. The scholarly Anglican 
archdeacon Manning, suddenly seeing the light as he preached his last 
Anglican sermon in defence of his Anglican faith, must have felt his 
whole world falling about his ears as he made his way to the presbytery 
door. “A fool for Christ’s sake” is the way St Paul himself describes 
his own feelings, and so would a modern Orangeman who in spite of 
all his upbringing had gradually come to see the hated Catholic Church 
from new angles and at last to accept as the Bride of Christ what he had 
imagined and believed to be the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse. 
What the stunned and sightless Saul suffered as he was led into Damascus 
we have to discover from those poignant passages scattered through his 
writings in which he reveals his undying love for the Jewry he was 
abandoning. After that vision of the risen Lord there could be for 
St Paul no half-way house of a Judaistic form of Christianity, such as 
was to be his bane on his missionary journeys when Judaisers dogged 
his steps to corrupt his converts. 

Before the new convert was sent by the Church on his thirty years 
of missionary labours there was a three-years novitiate, which he spent 
partly in Arabia—one wonders where he stayed in that country of 
deserts—but mostly in Damascus. There was at least one visit to 
Jerusalem to meet St Peter; how much we should like to have an 
account of those talks! For St Paul there was the amazing story of 
his vision of the risen Lord, the turning point of his life, but for St 
Peter there was not only the account of the Public Ministry, but more 
—the sight of Jesus Christ at the Transfiguration as well as those appear- 
ances after the Resurrection. Finally, it would seem, St Paul goes back 
home to Tarsus, and one wonders what sort of a reception this young 
converted Pharisee, looked upon by his fellow Jews as a renegade, 
was likely to receive. However, here it was that Barnabas found 
him and put an end to this long novitiate by taking him into 
Christian circles at Antioch, whcre he was given his first commission— 
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to accompany Barnabas to Jerusalem with offerings for the distressed 
poor Christians there. 

But let us go back a little. The fact that St Paul had been a Pharisee 
of the Pharisees meant that he was a theologian, and accepting Jesus as 
the Messiah raised many questions about the Old Testament which had 
to be met and answered by all Pharisees who became converts. St 
Paul with his outstanding intellectual endowments was just the man 
for the work, and we can see in his epistles, when he is treating of 
the Law of Moses and of his own fervent love for Israel, something of 
what he had been thinking over during those three years of seclusion. 

Both Jew and Christian believed in and used the same Bible, the 
Old Testament scriptures ; yet Pharisees, some of them very good men, 
had joined with their religious opponents, the Sadducees, in condemning 
Jesus for blasphemy. This must have been a real puzzle for men of 
good will in these early days. One partial explanation of the inability 
of those in authority to recognise Jesus as the Messiah was, surely, 
the contemporary tendency, while “soft-pedalling” in the ex- 
pounding of those scriptural passages which told of a “Suffering 
Servant’, to give prominence to the more welcome prophecies of 
a conquering Hero leading the Chosen People to a predominant 
place in the world. At first, indeed, the return from the Exile 
under Zorobabel seemed to promise some hope, as did the Macca- 
bean revolt in later years, but both hopes turned out to be false 
dawns ; and when St John the Baptist began his work the People of the 
Promise were still waiting for their Messiah. Certainly there was the 
Temple, in all the magnificence which the wealth of Herod could 
supply ; but the Holy Land lay under the heel of Caesar, who in a few 
years time was to sack the City and to demolish the Temple so 
thoroughly as not to leave one stone upon another—a most extra- 
ordinary thing for Rome to do, since she made a point of leaving 
freedom of religion to her conquered peoples. Furthermore, these 
convert Pharisees were more and more concerned at the worsening 
position of the Chosen People vis-a-vis the increasing Gentile element 
in the Church. Less and less attention seemed to be paid to the holy 
Law of Moses as the Faith attracted Gentiles who had never even heard 
of it. Well might one such convert Pharisee ask : “Has God cast off 
his people ?” St Paul’s letters (or rather treatises) to the Romans and 
Galatians, and especially the Epistle to the Hebrews, not only deny any 
such defeatism but convey his conviction that one day the veil shall be 
lifted from Jewish eyes, and in the Body of Christ they shall see their 
King in all his beauty, just as the psalmist had promised. 

Remembering that St Paul and his fellow Pharisee converts had been 
doctors of the Law—theologians, as we should say today—it is obvious 
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that even while being scrupulous as to its minutiz they would tend to 
emphasise its total effect on the Jew’s everyday spiritual life, and this is 
clear in such a psalm as Ps. cxvm, where the Law is regarded as the very 
sustenance of the pious Jew’s soul. In other words, St Paul, whether 
in his Jewish days or later as the Apostle of the Gentiles, was interested 
in leading principles and ideas. Unlike the other Apostles, he probably 
had not lions Our Lord during the Public Ministry, but even if he 
had mingled with the crowds and himself heard the Man who spake as 
never man before or since, those impressions of a preaching rabbi were 
absorbed and wellnigh forgotten after his vision of the risen Christ on 
the Damascus road. Henceforth it was the crucified and risen Messiah, 
the Church he had founded and still continued to be with and inspire, 
that filled St Paul’s mind and fired his missionary zeal for the next thirty 
years. Yet throughout that long career he never forgot, but only 
turned to Christian usefulness, the theology he had learnt in the Jewish 
schools at Jerusalem. At times, lacking his background, we find his 
exposition of the Old Testament difficult to follow, as, for example, his 
use of allegory, which was quite usual in rabbinical circles and most 
acceptable to the Eastern mind, whereas the Western man feels that 
more is being argued out of the particular incident than is really there. 
St Paul, however, kept this allegorising well in hand, unlike Philo and 
some others, who drew most fantastic conclusions from Old Testa- 
ment incidents, while St Paul used them rather as illustrations than as 
arguments. What is indeed surprising is the almost total lack in his 
Epistles of references to Our Lord’s sayings during the Public Ministry. 
We know he knew them well, and he was able in his writings to the 
churches to take it for granted that these scattered congregations were 
well instructed in the Gospel story ; and what is more, it was probably 
in his company, perhaps during the long stay in Rome, that his com- 
panion St Luke wrote his Gospel. Admittedly, most of St Paul’s 
Epistles are in answer to questions and problems sent to him by his 
converts ; but even so we feel he could often have driven a point home 
by an apt quotation from Our Lord’s own words. But here again we 
have to remember that what St Paul is interested in is Christ living in 
His Church rather than in His sayings and doings in the days of His 
flesh ; a present reality and support for Christians facing persecution 
and the opposition of their neighbours, and not merely a historical 
figure of the past. “Christ in you the hope of glory”—that is how St 
Paul sees it, the theology of the New Testament rather than the details 
of the everyday life of Jesus of Nazareth. The three Synoptic Gospels 
give the facts, but St Paul, like St John in the Fourth Gospel, is heart and 
soul concerned with their significance, for both are theologians. 

With these thoughts in our mind we are able to understand some- 
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thing of what was in St Paul’s mind when he wrote that difficult verse 
“Et si cognovimus secundum carnem Christum, sed nunc iam non novimus”’, 
words which the Knox version renders “Even if we used to think of 
Christ in a human fashion we do so no longer” (m Cor., v.16). It was 
all the result of the revelation on the Damascus road when the Christ 
asked him, “Why persecutest thou Me” ? It came to him in a blinding 
lightning-flash that Christ and the Church at Damascus, which he 
a to persecute, were one and the same. From that moment 
St Paul had the outline for the theological statement of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and all other Christian folk, 
were not only distinct and distinguishable persons, but because of the 
Son’s triumph in His Death and Resurrection they had all been caught 
up into a new unity which the living Christ was there to create and to 
maintain. Small wonder if the Apostle thought of Christ as MAN, 
the God-Man, rather than as a man; yet we should be wide of the 
mark if we thought that St Paul never meditated on what we now know 
as the Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary. There would never have been 
any centuries-old devotion to the Joyful, Sorrowful or Glorious? 
Mysteries of the beads unless there had first been a Christian theology 
to explain their significance. The self-styled mystic who rejects the 
Rosary as milk for babes will find no backing in the Pauline Epistles, 
where instead he will discover that the Apostle still believes that God 
is One God, a personal Being and not some vague pantheistic influence. 
What has happened is that his meditations on Jesus Christ have most 
wonderfully enlarged his conception of the Godhead ; again and again 
in his epistles he breaks out into bursts of worship and thanksgiving as 
his mind dwells upon the three divine Persons in the One God, with 
their love for one another, and for the creation which resulted from 
that love, and he usually finishes with some such doxology as “The 
grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all”. Paul the Apostle finds God more 
majestic and yet more lovable than Saul the Pharisee had ever dreamt 
of. Perhaps the most notable of all these outbursts of awe, faith, and 
gratitude is the one he wrote to the Romans : “Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? . . . from the love of God which comes to 
us in Christ Jesus our Lord ?” ; but the whole of this wonderful eighth 
chapter is one long paean of praise of the divine love. 
There was only one great grief to sadden St Paul’s joy in his Lord, 

and that was the veil covering the eyes of his beloved Jewry ; though 


1 Cp., e.g., a comment on nt Cor., v.16, by St Ambrose, in Lesson IV of the Fifth 
Sunday after Easter : “And now we no longer know Christ according to the flesh, 
but we behold the benefits of this flesh, in that we know Him to be the first-fruit of 
them that sleep, the first-born of the dead”’. 
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even here he thought it was merely a matter of time. But that time, 
after all these centuries, is not yet accomplished. He would have been 
sadder still could he have foreseen the blood-bath which was Israel’s 
doom as those centuries unrolled, culminating in the wholesale massacres 
of the second world war. Nor would he have seen much hope in the 
new Israeli State of today, balanced on a razor-edge between triumph 
and disaster, and depending for its day-to-day existence on foreign 
doles ; a lay state in a world of lay states, holding a mere half of the 
Holy City and without any suggestion even of a re-building of the 
Temple. Yet even St Paul’s hopes for Israel, like the hopes of the later 
Prophets, were centred on a faithful remnant rather than on the whole of 
Israel. It was, indeed, out of this remnant that the Catholic Church 
arose, which was the fulfilment of the prophecy, as the Apostle well 
knew ; but he seems to have believed that a further fulfilment of the 
prophecy about the “remnant’”’ was to be expected in the future, when 
other Simeons and Annas would welcome the Christ in his Temple and 
more and more Pharisees become obedient to the Faith. To hasten 
that time, the Church is sparing no pains to present the Catholic Church 
to Israel in such ways as a pious Jew can best understand ; and Catholic 
charity to Israel in her modern sufferings has done much towards the 
creation of a better feeling between Jew and Christian. 
J. H. Darsy 
5 Litfield Place 
Clifton, Bristol 8 

















MY GOD, MY GOD, WHY HAST THOU 
FORSAKEN ME? 


The opening words of Psalm xxt! are for us among the most poignant 
in the Psalter, for we read in the Gospel that Our Lord uttered them 
as He hung dying upon the Cross. Thus reminded of His Passion 
in the first line, we find, as we continue to read the psalm, other verses 
which recall vividly the story of the Passion: so much so that this 
psalm has become for us a mysterious commentary upon the Passion, 
written long before Our Lord suffered. We realise that “what was 
said and done in the Old Testament was wisely so ordained and dis- 
posed by God that the past would spiritually foreshadow what was 
to happen in the new covenant of grace’”’.? This is of immense value 
and we rightly treasure it. But we sometimes fail to realise that the 
value of this psalm is greatly enhanced by a realisation, also, of its 
literal meaning. Its literal meaning has even been confused with the 
spiritual sense in such a way as to distort it. We know that the student 
of sacred scripture must concern himself primarily with the literal 
scnse,? but we do not always realise that the study of the literal sense 
will enrich the spiritual. On the contrary, the study of the literal sense 
seems to be regarded with suspicion, as though the result would be 
to the detriment of the spiritual sense. We know, moreover, that it 
is only from the literal sense of sacred scripture that we can draw 
our apologetic argument.’ From this knowledge there arises the fear 
that the argument will be too feeble unless the literal interpretation 
postulates a startling intervention of God. Any such fears are ground- 
less. The consideration of the literal sense of Ps. xx1 not only enriches 
its spiritual value for us, but also provides a truly solid link in the 
chain of the apologetic argument. Let us therefore consider this psalm 
in its literal meaning, according to the circumstances in which it was 
written, trying as far as is possible to divine the thought of its writer 
by considering the ideas which were prevalent at that time. 


1 According to the Vulgate numbering, as in all other references. Since this article 
is in no way an exegetical commentary on the text, the Latin translation in Liber Psalmorum 
cum Canticis Breviarii Romani (Rome 1945), or the English of C. Lattey in The West- 
minster Version: The First Book of Psalms (London 1939), are accepted without question, 
although, as is well known, this psalm contains many textual Tifficulties, articularl 
in the final verses. Throughout this article I am greatly indebted to A. Feuillet, “Souf- 
france et confiance en Dieu”, in Nouvelle Revue Késtaplone, LXX (1948), 137-49. 

® The encyclical Divino Afflante, Eng. translation by G. D. Smith, Stand by the Bible, 
C.T.S. 1944, sect. 31. 

3 Op. cit., sect. 28. 
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The psalm is clearly divided into two parts.’ In the first part 
(vv. 1-22), we read the prayer of a man reduced almost to despair 
by the enormity of the sufferings he must endure, or rather driven 
to uttering a cry of despair in the hope that God may be compelled 
to intervene quickly. For in spite of his words, the psalmist cannot 
but continue to hope: God has so often had mercy upon his fore- 
fathers, and is not God’s unshakable fidelity, along with His loving- 
kindness, the quality by which He has always revealed Himself to 
Israel ?. Whatever his precise sufferings may be, they are intense : he 
is, as it were, persecuted by the rest of mankind, set upon by a whole 
herd of fierce bulls, a pack of wild dogs, threatened by the sword ; 
he is wounded, he is stripped, he is reduced to a state bordering upon 
death. All seems lost, and yet he cannot forget that God took it upon 
Himself to care for him from the day of his birth : in spite of all he 
would still continue to cry “Save me”. 

The second part (vv. 23-32) shows us the reward of such confidence. 
The psalmist’s prayer has been heard and he must give thanks. It will 
not consist merely in words, but in revealing God’s mercy to his 
brethren, that they too may know Him, that the poor who are hungry 
may learn that God invites them to His banquet. And not only his 
brethren but all the nations of the earth will be led to the knowledge 
and worship of God. That someone in suffering should call upon 
God to have mercy and deliver him is not surprising ; that an Israelite 
should describe his sufferings in the series of vivid metaphors we read 
in this psalm is not unusual? ; but that he should confidently believe 
that by his sufferings he was assisting in the establishing of the kingdom 
of God—a firm belief, although he cannot explain the connexion 
between the two—that would truly seem astonishing, if we did not 
realise the progress of God’s revelation, and the stage which it had 
reached when this psalm was written. 

But the psalmist himself indicates the way : he reveals his thoughts 
in the very expressions he uses, for they are unmistakably reminiscent 
of the songs concerning the Servant of Yahweh in the second part 
of Isaias. Thus the Servant is reduced by suffering to the state in 
which he can scarcely be called a man : rather, he is a worm, deserving 
only of contempt. “Even as many were appalled at him, because his 
aspect was marred from that of men and his form from that of the sons 


1 Some, e.g. Duhm and Schmidt, have maintained that the | prey is composed ot 
two independent psalms, though the latter admits that the second one is closely related 
to the first and from the same author ; Briggs (Commentary, ad loc.) decides that vv. 24 
$qq. have been added later. The original jaevandence of the two parts is not proven, 
but in any case it can hardly be presumed that they were joined quite arbitrarily by 
the compiler, without any recognition of the sequence of ideas. 

2 Cf. Pss. XXXIV.21, VII.3, IX.30, XVI.12, LVOI.7-15 ; Am. IV.1. 
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of men”. “He was despised and aloof from men, a man of pains 
and familiar with suffering, and as one who hid his face from us ; 
He was despised and we esteemed him not”. He was smitten and 
afflicted, he was wounded, he was bruised, he was cut off from the 
land of the living.1 Without any doubt, the psalm immediately puts 
us in mind of the Suffering Servant of Isaias. The psalmist has 
evidently been influenced by these passages. Whether he consciously 
borrows from them, or is merely influenced by them indirectly, is 
a question which it is difficult, if not impossible, to decide. Nor is it 
of any great importance ; what is important is the fact that there is 
some connexion between the two. Some have even been led to the 
conclusion that in Ps. xx1 we have the prayer of the Suffering Servant 
in person; in other words, that the author wrote this psalm as 
a prayer upon the lips of that unique and mysterious person who 
was to appear sometime in the future and to bring salvation to the 
whole world.? In the light of subsequent events such a conclusion 
seems eminently reasonable. But it is precisely the help of our know- 
ledge of subsequent events which we must deny ourselves if we are 
endeavouring to discover the literal meaning of the psalm : the mean- 
ing which its author intended it to have. God could and did reveal 
to writers in the Old Testament the establishing of His Kingdom, 
and even the person of Him who was, at some time in the future, to 
bring about the salvation of the Gentiles. But in order to credit the 
writer with this prophetic insight we must have some indication that, 
at the time he was writing, he was indeed looking forward to that 
future salvation. There are no such indications in this psalm. There 
is no suggestion whatever that the psalm was written in the name 
of another: the whole character of the psalm, and its resemblance 
to others of the same kind,° lead us to think that the psalmist himself 
is the sufferer, that the psalm reveals the personal sufferings and the 
prayer of its author. But does not the obvious relation with the 
“Servant Songs” demand that in spite of superficial appearances we 
should understand the psalm as written for the Servant himself? 
If the sufferer of Ps. xx1 could be identified with the Servant in at 
least the important traits, then this conclusion would be assured, for 


The “Servant Song” with which we are concerned is the fourth, Is. 1.13-Lm1.12. 
Quotations are from the translation of E. J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah (Dublin 1941). 

2 The identification of the Servant of Yahweh is one of the most difficult problems 
in Old Testament studies. The Servant is an ideal figure, who in the fourth Song is 
personified, and whose mission is eschatological, linked with the future role of Sion. 
ps R. J. Tournay, “Les chants du Serviteur”, in Revue biblique, ux (1952), 355-84, 
481-512. 

* Some have referred the psalm to the sufferings of the community taken collectively; 
but apart from the fact that the description of the sufferings points rather to an individual 
(g. Pss. m, v, vil), the psalmist explicitly distinguishes himself from his brethren (v. 23). 
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the sufferer would emerge as a unique figure who could be no-one 
else but the Servant. But an essential element of the portrait of the 
Servant is absent from the psalm. The Servant is a saviour: his 
sufferings are vicarious. He is an innocent victim who suffers volun- 
tarily for the sins of men, and who, by his sufferings, wins for them 
their reconciliation with God and the blessings of the Messianic 
Kingdom. “But it was our sufferings that he bore, our pains that he 
endured. . . . He was wounded for our rebellions, He was bruised 
for our sins; upon him was the chastisement which made us whole, 
and by his stripes we were healed. . . . Yahweh made to light upon 
him the iniquities of us all. . . . Because he shall have poured out his 
soul to death, and been numbered with the rebellious, so shall he 
take away the sins of many, and make intercession for the rebellious”! 
In the psalm there is no hint that the sufferings are vicarious. The 
psalmist is indeed an innocent sufferer ; his sufferings cannot be the 
punishment of his sins. What is the reason for them? The psalmist, 
who in keeping with the ideas of his time regarded suffering as 
the consequence of sin, must have felt the urgency of this question. 
Yet he gives no hint that the answer lies in any vicarious quality of his 
sufferings. The only explanation he can suggest is the wickedness 
of his unjust persecutors. 

Thc psalm was not written as a prayer of the Suffering Servant. 
The psalm is the personal prayer of its author ; but there are no indica- 
tions whereby we may identify the author with any particular person.? 
The psalmist is some unknown member of the Israelite community. 
He is a man of eminent piety, who in his distress models himself accord- 
ing to the image of the Servant of Yahweh whose coming he eagerly 
awaits.* This new attitude towards suffering was a startling develop- 
ment in Israelite piety at this time. The small group of Israelites who, 
in the period of the second temple, after the return from Babylon, 
remained faithful to the teaching of the prophets, had begun to realise 
that it was necessary to resemble the Servant in order to gain admission 
to the Messianic Kingdom. The historical period to which this psalm 
belongs was one of disillusionment. The return from the exile in 
Babylonia seemed like the coming of the Kingdom: and yet how 
differently things had turned out. There was not only the continua- 


a Gf. 1.2, 

® The title (leDawid) does not indicate authorship : of. H. Cazelles in Revue biblique, 
LVI (1949), 10. 

8 The psalm was written later than the second part of Isaias ; it seems to be related 
also to Job, and the references to the “Fathers” and “the assembly” of the Temple (vv. 
23-26) all suggest the period after the Exile, when there were deep divisions among 
the community, when the just among them never ceased to search the Scriptures for 
enlightenment and consolation : hence the reminiscences of 2 Is., which are found in 
other psalms of lamentation and in Job. 
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MY GOD, MY GOD, WHY HAST THOU FORSAKEN ME ? 


tion of persecution from other nations, but there were grievous divisions 
among the Israelites themselves, and the good and the upright were 
reduced to a small community, isolated from and often persecuted by 
their less pious brethren. It was only natural that these circumstances 
should awaken in them the realisation that God had shown them a 
different portrait of the just man : those who would be admitted into 
the Kingdom of God must be humble and contrite of heart. “Such 
a one as this will I regard: one that is humble and contrite of heart, 
and that trembles at my word”.! “In a high and holy place I abide, 
and with the contrite and humble in heart’’.2 No longer would it 
suffice to claim Abraham for one’s father: more was required than 
Israelite blood : a contrite heart, an afflicted spirit * were the qualities 
necessary in order that one might share in the new life of the Messianic 
days. In other words, the more like to the Servant one became, the 
more sure one was of enjoying the blessings He would bring, for it 
was the Servant who displayed these qualities pre-eminently, who 
would be pre-eminently contrite and humble of heart. “Smitten by 
God and afflicted ; like a lamb that is led to the slaughter . . . he 
opened not his mouth ; therefore will I give him a portion with the 
mighty. . . . He shall see a seed that shall have length of days’. 
The psalmist therefore has taken the Servant as his model, and precisely 
because of this he has every reason to hope, every reason to believe, 
that he will see the establishing of the Kingdom. 

He expresses this belief with every confidence in the second part 
of the psalm. As a result in some way of his sufferings, not only his 
brethren will be led to the realisation of God’s mercy, but the very 
ends of the earth will adore God and acknowledge that He is king. 
The just man, in spite of his sufferings, will nevertheless have a spiritual 
posterity which will in its turn proclaim the mercy of God. The last 
verses undoubtedly refer to the establishing of the Messianic Kingdom, 
but the speaker in this second half is no more the Messias in person 
than he was in the first. In the second part of Isaias, the Servant will 
be glorified and will occupy a place of honour in the Kingdom : 
he will gather the nations around him.’ The just man of the psalm 
claims no such position for himself: the nations will be converted 
to the Lord. This, it is true, will follow upon his sufferings, but his 
confidence rests upon faith ; the connexion between the two remains 
obscure, understood only so far as he can grasp the meaning of the 
Servant’s redemptive mission. The fact that God will accept the 
sufferings of the Servant in expiation of the sins of men and gather 
them into His Kingdom leads the psalmist to hope that his own suffer- 

1 Is. LXVI.2. * Is. LVILES. * Gf. Ps: t:12. 
* Cf. Is. uum. * Gf. Is; Hin 32: 
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ings, borne after the example of the Servant, will not only win for 
him a place in the Kingdom but will also play their part in bringing 
about the return of the ends of the earth unto Yahweh ; thev will 
at least be a motive of conversion, an example which will lead genera- 
tions to come to declare God’s justness. 

Ps. xx, therefore, is the prayer of the just man who, from a deep 
knowledge of God’s revelation in the second part of Isaias, strove to 
resemble, as far as in him lay, the Servant to come, and thereby to 
assist in the establishing of God’s Kingdom. Is it then surprising that 
the evangelists thought of this psalm when they were writing the 
story of the Passion ? Is it surprising that Our Lord Himself thought 
of this psalm when he was hanging on the Cross? Even if Our Lord 
had not quoted the opening verse of the psalm, even if the evangelists 
had made no reference to it, would not we ourselves have applied 
the psalm to Our Lord, since He is the just man, the innocent sufferer ! 
by whose sufferings the Kingdom of God is established ? He is not 
merely one of the many who like the psalmist had listened to the 
teaching of the prophets and modelled themselves on the Servant : 
He is the Servant in person, and the psalmist, though he did not know 
it, was a reflexion of Jesus Christ. Christ upon the Cross knows that 
this is His psalm, and He claims it as His own when in the hearing 
of the bystanders He begins to recite it.2 He too, like the psalmist 
before Him, in the violence of His sufferings, begins His prayer with 
the cry that God had forsaken Him ; but He too, like the psalmist, 
and infinitely more than the psalmist, knew that such a thing could 
not be, since God dwelt with Him, had always heard His prayer before, 
and must continue to hear since He was His Father. The cry “My 
God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” had been no cry of 
despair even on the lips of the psalmist, else it would have been futile 
to continue his prayer for help ; still less would he have realised the 
glorious reward of his sufferings. And never had any one made use 
of this prayer more fittingly than Our Lord. So it appeared to the 
evangelists, and the psalm was obviously running through their minds 
as they wrote their accounts of the Passion. Thus the mockery of 
Our Lord’s enemies reminds them of the taunts which the just man 
endured : Matthew and Mark describe their conduct in the words 
of the psalm (“They wag their heads’’), and the former reports ® their 
mocking gibes according to the words of the psalm ¢ (“He committed 
himself to Yahweh: let him deliver him . . . for he delighteth in 
him”). When the Roman soldiers exercised their customary right 
of sharing out the clothes of the prisoner they were executing, how 

1 Cf. Acts viil.30-5. 2 Mt. xxvi.46. 
3 Mt. XxvII.43. £ vv. 8-9. 
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could the evangelists avoid thinking of that verse in the psalm which 
was then a metaphor but now a reality ? The synoptics all quote v. 19 
ad sensum, and John draws the parallel even more closely when he 
distinguishes between the garments and the tunic.! John moreover 
notes the fact that Our Lord “in order that the scripture might be 
fulfilled said ‘I thirst’ ’’.2 Was he thinking of the complaint of the 
psalmist, “My palate is dried up like a potsherd, and my tongue cleaveth 
to my jaws” (v. 16)? On the other hand it is interesting to note that 
the actual crucifixion of Our Lord is stated quite simply by all the 
evangelists: no reference to His hands and feet, no mention of the 
piercing of the nails, no thought, it would seem of the psalmist’s 
complaint, “They dig into my hands and my feet” (v. 17). They 
evidently did not connect this particular metaphor with the idea of 
crucifixion, and in truth it is difficult to decide what the original verse 
was, for the Hebrew text is corrupt.? That details of the psalm should 
be found in the story of the Passion is due not only to the evangelists, 
reminded by Our Lord Himself (if indeed they needed any reminding) 
that this was His passion psalm, but also, we may believe, to the Pro- 
vidence of God, which directed the psalmist in his choice of metaphors. 
But details are of slight importance: it is the whole psalm which 
reminds us of Christ. The author was unconsciously modelling him- 
self on Jesus Christ, as he modelled himself, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, upon the Servant. It is only when Our Lord utters the 
psalm that we—and the psalmist—can understand more clearly the 
link between its two parts : now we sce that the redemptive sufferings 

of Christ give their value to all other sufferings modelled upon His. 
We have considered this psalm in its literal sense, in the historical 
situation of its time and according to the meaning given to it by the 
sacred author. Have we destroyed its value by refusing to place it, 
in its origin, upon the lips of the Messias to come? We have refused 
to see in this psalm a prophecy concerning the Passion of Christ because 
it did not point to the Passion of Christ at the time it was written : 
it was the record of the sufferings of its author—sufferings which were 
considered as resembling those of the Servant to come, but which were 
yet not the Servant’s but the author’s. Only when the Passion of 
Christ becomes known to us do we see that the just man did indeed 
represent Christ. But the value of the psalm, far from being diminished, 
is greatly enhanced when we build upon the solid foundation of its 
literal meaning. It shows us that God’s revelation slowly and gradually 
and more clearly pointed towards Christ as the Saviour to come, and 
not only as the Saviour of the world, but as the model for each one 

1 Jn. x1x.23-4. 2 Jn. x1x.28. 
2 The translation ‘ ‘They dig” is according to the Septuagint. 
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who wishes to be saved. In this psalm we have the example of the 
just man who long before the coming of the Messias was, under God’s 
guidance, sanctifying himself by the imitation of Christ. The divinely 
inspired hopes of the psalmist can only be adequately satisfied in the 
person of Christ the Redeemer. We have nothing to lose by refusing 
to force details of Christ’s portrait into the Old Testament. To anti- 
cipate the progress of God’s revelation is not only an unwarrantable 
interference in God’s plans : it results in the destruction of any apolo- 
getic argument, it is nothing more than a petitio principii. Christ is 
the fulfilment of prophecy ; prophecy points the way, but of its very 
nature it does not reveal Christ in all His perfection ; we can hardly 
expect it to defeat its own purpose, which is the gradual preparation 
for the coming of Christ. If we but consider the development of 
revelation according to the broad outlines which the Old Testament 
gives us, we shall have no need to insert details ex eventu, for we shall 
realise quite clearly that Christ and His Kingdom are the only adequate 
and definitive fulfilment of all the hopes and longings of Israel.!. By 
realising the literal meaning of Ps. xx1 we see how it played its part 
in the preparation for the coming of Christ. Though it is not directly 
concerned with prophecy, it shows the practical consequences of the 
prophecy concerning the Servant in the second part of Isaias. 


T. WorDEN 
Upholland College, 


Wigan, Lancs 


1 Cf. Tournay, loc. cit., $08. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS} 


The two bronze scrolls discovered in March 1952 in a cave near the 
Khirbet Qumran? were found by a joint expedition of the French 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, the American School of Oriental Research, 
and the Palestine Museum. The object of this expedition was the 
thorough exploration of the whole vicinity of the Khirbet Qumran. 
Some forty caves or rock-recesses were examined, and all of them showed 
evidence of use, many of them containing pottery of the same kind as 
the jars used for storing the scrolls in the original cave of 1947. It was 
in one of these caves that the bronze scrolls were found, and they are 
now in the possession of Pére De Vaux, 0.P. One of them, consisting 
of two pieces joined together by rivets, is about 160 cm. (somewhat 
over five feet) in length, the other about half that length ; the width 
of both is some 30 cm. (nearly a foot), and they seem to have been 
originally joined together in one piece. Both are inscribed in columns 
with letters about 1 cm. in height, which appear to be Aramaic, though 
it is impossible to read anything yet. It seems probable that they 
originally constituted a panel which was perhaps set up in a building 
(presumably the community-centre at Khirbet Qumran), and was 
removed during a time of danger, rolled up and stored for safety in 
the cave. The unrolling of these remarkable objects presents serious 
difficulties, for they are not only tightly rolled, but the bronze is com- 
pletely oxidised and very brittle.* 

The finds in the Wadi Muraba‘at in the winter of 1951-2, which 
are now being examined and assessed,‘ have no direct connexion at 
all with the Khirbet Qumran sect and the 1947 scrolls; however, 
the precise second-century A.D. dating of this new material will serve 
as a valuable term of comparison in forming a more accurate estimate of 
the date of the Khirbet Qumran documents.’ The exploration of the 
Khirbet Qumran, with its unique cemetery of more than a thousand 
graves,® makes it probable that this was the “Mother house” of a sect 


1 The following notes are by way of supplement to the article that appeared in the 
January 1953 number of Scripture (voL. v, 112-22). 

2 Art. cit., 113. 

3 Note by G. Lankester Harding in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LxxxIv (1952), 
$9. See also Biblical Archaeologist, xv (1952), 44-5. 

* Above, VOL. v, 112-13. 

§ On the exploration of the Khirbet Qumran and Wadi Muraba‘at, see G. Lankester 
Harding, “Khirbet Qumran and Wady Muraba‘at”, in Pal. Exp. Quart. xxxxiv (1952), 
104-09. 

® Above, VOL. v, 119-20. 
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of the Essenes, and that it was they who deposited the scrolls in the cave 
about A.D. 70. Moreover, the fact that the scrolls in question give 
evidence of long usage strongly favours their pre-Christian origin. 
Features of script and orthography which might seem to indicate a later 
period can be satisfactorily explained by bearing in mind the separatist 
and esoteric character of the sect responsible for the scrolls ; in any case, 
our information on ancient Hebrew writing is meagre.’ Hence, of 
the many theories proposed to explain the origin of these writings, 
those which assign their composition to the second century B.c. (Mac- 
cabean period), or to the first (time of Alexander Janneus, or of Pompey 
and Herod), have much to be said in their favour. However, certainty 
on this question is not yet possible, and we must await further evidence 
and research.? 

This further evidence, it may be hoped, will be provided in the first 
place by the full publication of the texts already known. Of these, the 
so-called “Lamech Scroll” has not yet been unrolled, the scrolls in the 
possesion of the Hebrew University have not been fully published, nor 
have the numerous fragments in the possession of the Palestine 
Museum. The new bronze scrolls have yet to be unrolled, and there is 
always the possibility that some of the material found in 1947 and 
subsequently is still in private hands. The numerous caves and hiding- 
places in the Wilderness of Judaea may yet yield further texts; an 
announcement in the press tells of an expedition organised by the 
Catholic University of Louvain, which left Belgium in January of this 
year to explore caves in the Palestine desert. Finally, there is the ver 
plausible theory proposed in varying measure by Eissfeldt, Kahle, De 
Vaux, Driver, Rowley and others, that a large portion of the original 
library in the Khirbet Qumran cave was removed in A.D. 800, as 
recorded by the Patriarch Timotheus of Seleucia,? and that some of it 
found its way into the hands of the Jewish Karaite sect ; in this way, 
copies worn out with use were eventually deposited in the Genizah 
(store-place for distised Mss) of the Karaite synagogue of Cairo, which 
was explored in 1896-7. If this theory can be proved by careful 
examination and study of all the material found in the Genizah, then 
a wealth of new material will be available to the scholar. 


1 The presence of Syriac characters on some of the fragments collected in 1949, and 
the existence of fragments written on both sides (i.e. deriving from a codex), are alleged 
as proof that the scrolls cannot antedate the second century A.D. However, the Domini- 
can Fathers who have examined the fragments in question point out that the ‘Syriac 
characters” are really cursive Hebrew forms, with occasional letters resembling the 
Syriac ; and where fragments are inscribed on both sides, the writing is not due to 
the same hand. 

2 On these theories, see the review of Professor Rowley’s book below, pp. 26 ff. 

3 Above, vol. v, 121. The full text in English and further details regarding the 
A.D. 800 discovery and also that referred to by Origen are to be found in Professor 
G. R. Driver’s little book, The Hebrew Scrolls (Oxford 1950), 24-7. 
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Though much remains to be done, we cannot but be grateful for 
the really valuable and extensive contributions that have been made on 
this question in the last five years by scholars of every nationality and 
shade of belief. 

In conclusion, we must record with regret the death in Jerusalem on 
28 February 1953 of Professor E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University. 
Already well known as a leading authority on ancient Jewish synagogues 
and tomb-inscriptions in Palestine, Professor Sukenik will be re- 
membered particularly for the part he played in the acquisition and 
early publication of several of the 1947 scrolls, and for the scholarly zeal 
he displayed in defending their genuineness. Many will recall his visit 
to this country and his lectures on the scrolls just over three years ago. 
His son is at present studying archaeology in England. 


POSTSCRIPT 


In the current number of the Revue biblique,) Pére de Vaux, 0.P., con- 
firms the rumours of yet a third discovery, or rather discoveries, of 
cave Mss in the area west of the Dead Sea. 

Some additional details are first given on the discoverics in the 
Wadi Muraba‘at and the Khirbet Qumran in 1951-2. From the former 
locality, in addition to the fragments already mentioned, came a frag- 
ment of Isaias and a complete phylactery ; all the Biblical texts from 
this source are in conformity with the Massoretic. In the exploration 
of the Khirbet Qumran area in March 1952 were found, in addition 
to the bronze scrolls already described, Ms fragments in Hebrew and 
Aramaic ; among these have been identified portions of Exodus (two 
MSS), Isaias, Jeremias, Psalms, and Ruth (two Mss). Further exploration 
of this area was to be undertaken by Pére de Vaux and Mr G. Lankester 
Harding during the present season. 

The latest discoveries, since March 1952, have been principally the 
wotk of the zealous Bedouin, now thoroughly “manuscript-conscious’’. 
Firstly a cave in the Wady en-Nar (the Cedron) has yielded a large 
collection of Arabic papyri, mostly private letters, belonging to the 
two or three centuries following the Arab invasion of A.D. 636. From 
the same source came fragments of uncial Greek codices of the sth-8th 
centuries A.D., in which portions of the Book of Wisdom, the Gospels of 
St Mark and St John and Acts have been identified ; there are also 
fragments of non-canonical writings, and other documents in the 
cursive script. Finally, the same cave has yielded fragments in Christian- 


1 Lx (1953), 83-7. 
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Palestinian Syriac, frequently palimpsest in character ; so far, passages 
from Josue, the Gospels of St Luke and St John, and Acts have been 
identified ; there is also a Syrian letter on papyrus written by a Christian 
monk. 

The second series of finds, apparently made during August 1952, 
came from a number of adjoining caves in a region not yet identified 
with certainty. Like the documents discovered in the Wadi Muraba‘at 
earlier in the same year, these new Mss are dated, by means of internal 
chronological indications and from the coins that accompanied them, 
to the period of the revolt of Bar Kokhba (a.p. 132-5). There are just 
a few fragments in Hebrew, including portions of Genesis, Numbers and 
Psalms, together with a complete phylactery. Further, there is a letter 
in Hebrew addressed to Simeon ben Kozeba, leader of the revolt, two 
Aramaic contracts dated in “the third year of the liberation of Israel 
in the name of Simeon ben Kozeba”, two Greek and two Aramaic 
documents dated in the era of the Province of Arabia, and a series of 
Nabataean papyri, some of considerable length, which furnish us with 
a greater abundance of continuous texts in this language than all 
previously-known inscriptions put together (however, the cursive text 
will prove difficult to decipher). Finally, the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum has acquired from this same source fragments of a parchment 
roll containing a Greek text of the Minor Prophets, written in a beauti- 
ful uncial script which can be dated with probability to the end of the 
first century A.D.: portions of Micheas, Jonas, Nahum, Habacuc, 
Sophonias and Zacharias are represented. Pére D. Barthélemy discusses 
this new Ms in a separate article’ and proposes certain very interesting 
conclusions on the basis of careful comparison with other Greek texts 
of the Minor Prophets. The new ms, he argues, represents a special 
“Palestinian recension” of the Septuagint, made between about A.p. 
70 and 130. It is the work of educated Jews of Palestine, and is an 
attempt to bring the Septuagint in line with the existing Hebrew text. 
It is to be identified, firstly with the Greek text of the Jewish rabbis 
which St Justin cites in his Dialogue against Trypho ; secondly with the 
text that formed the basis of the work of the three Jewish translators 
of the second century, Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion ; thirdly 
with the text that provided the “hebraisms’”’ of the early Coptic version ; 
and finally, with the “editio quinta” in the hexapla of Origen. Pére 
Barthélemy finds confirmation for his theories by examination of the 
corresponding passage of Habacuc in the Hebrew Midrash discovered 
in 1947 ; there the text agrees rather with the original Septuagint than 
with the new Palestinian recension. Further research will, no doubt, 
test these conclusions, and provide useful information on the character 

1 In Rev. bibl., tx (1953), 18-22. 
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of both the Greek and Hebrew texts used in the making of this new 
document. 

The third, and perhaps most important, series of discoveries came 
from the immediate vicinity of the Khirbet Qumran itself. In a little 
cavity in the rock, the Bedouin found a number of fragments, among 
which has been identified a passage of the famous Damascus (or 
Zadokite) Document; the importance of this find need not be 
emphasised. Another discovery was made by the indefatigable Bedouin 
in a most unexpected place on the edge of the terrace on which the 
Khirbet is situated ; and this time the Jordan Department of Antiquities 
was able to intervene, before the exploration was complete, and take 
over the work. With the assistance of the French Biblical School of 
Jerusalem and the Palestine Museum, the Department carefully explored 
the grotto in question between the 22 and 29 September 1952. The 
sum-total of the finds is considerable, and, in the opinion of Pére de 
Vaux, probably surpasses that of the original find of 1947. The hoard 
comprises numerous Biblical fragments, including Hebrew and 
Aramaic portions of the Book of Tobias (hitherto known only in Greek 
and other versions), and, for the first time in this locality, several frag- 
ments in Greek; there are fragments of the Apocrypha and of 
sectarian writings, and of phylacteries. Another hiding-place was dis- 
covered by the expedition and was found to contain some Ms fragments 
unfortunately in poor condition. The assessment of these new riches 
is only just beginning, and much still remains in the hands of the 
Bedouin and of dealers. The government of Jordan has generously 
granted a considerable sum of money for the purchase of all such 
material, so it is hoped that all the finds will eventually be recovered 
and made public. 

Other recent reports quote Dr Tushingham, Director of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, as stating that the 
above-mentioned discoveries make the original 1947 finds seem 
rather “tame” by comparison ; further reports state that 75 per cent 
of the books of the Old Testament are represented, and that the finds 
include the Aramaic original of the apocryphal Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. Fuller details and confirmation of all these most interesting 
discoveries will be eagerly awaited, but, as Pére de Vaux concludes, 
time and patience are essential if the work of assessing, reconstructing 
and interpreting is to be done properly. 

G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 
Mount St Mary's, 
Milltown, Dublin 


1 Biblical Archaeologist, xvi (1953), 17-18. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question : What is the meaning of Mt. v.14 “Narrow is the gate . 


and few are they that find it” ? Surely it does not mean that most of man- 
kind will be lost ? 


Answer: We must always distinguish carefully between Our Lord’s 
enunciation of principles and His statements of fact. Even when He 
is stating principles, it does not follow that He intends them to hold 
good for all time ; they may refer merely to the immediate circum- 
stances. Thus it is evident that in Mt. xxm.3 He is not exhorting His 
followers to obey for all time the scribes and Pharisees. In the same 
way, in Mt. vil.14, we must not be in a hurry to conclude that His 
words hold good for all time. At the period when He spoke the 
Jews had already begun to reject Him (cf. Mt. 1x.3, x1.2, etc.), and 
the Gentile mission had not even begun; the time of Our Lord’s 
active ministry was thus perhaps the worst in the world’s history. 

None the less we should take a lesson from His words even today. 
This is not the place in which to dilate upon the subject, but I may 
mention that in the Catholic Herald for 4 March 1953 it is reported 
that Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, speaking at a London conference, said 
that the four most important causes of crime were: (1) broken and 
unsatisfactory homes; (2) lack of parental control; (3) constant 
picturing of brutal violence in (e.g.) “comics”, and the presentation 
of false values in certain films ; (4) cessation in a large section of the 
population of religion having the sanction in practical and daily affairs 
that it had even in the early part of this century. 

Surely this leaves the way leading to damnation fairly wide? The 
child (as Sir David realises) is father to the man. 


Question: What kind of beds were described by St Luke as xhwwdprov, KAivn, 
KAwidiov? These words seem to illustrate St Luke’s meticulous care in writing, 
and indicate the social status of the occupants. 


Answer: The regular word for “bed” (“pallet”’ seems a rather better 
word) in the New Testament is «Atvm, used 9 times. «Atvdprov 
(Acts, v.15) and «Awidiov (Lk. v.19 and 24) are diminutive forms, 
but there can hardly be any distinction of meaning intended in the 
latter case, for the xAivy of Lk. v.18 is the same “bed” as the «Acwidvov 
of Lk. v.19, 24. This leaves only «Auvdprov, used in such a general 
sense in Acts v.15 that it is unlikely that it has there any special sense, 
distinct from the other two words. St Luke’s on the whole seems the 
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best Greek in the New Testament, and he seems to have drawn freely 
upon his own large vocabulary here without intending any such 
distinction. The word itself is rare (so Moulton-Milligan, Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament, etc., on the word), diminutives in general are 
not common in the New Testament, and it seems very likely, as 
already said, that here also the diminutive sense was not intended. 


QuesTION : In Our Lord’s eschatological discourse (Mt., Mk., Lk.) are 
we to suppose that He speaks of two facts—the fall of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world ; or only one fact—the end of the world ? 


Answer: With all due deference to certain modern theorists, it seems 
clear that two facts are involved, as above suggested : the end of the 
world begins at Mt. xx1v.29, Mk. xm.24, Lk. xx1.25; the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is symbolic of the destruction of the world. In such 
cases we sometimes find what I have called “compenetration”, a term 
which seems to have had a fairly good reception. The principle at 
work is clearly enunciated by St Thomas, in the preface to his com- 
mentary on the Psalms : 

“Prophecies are sometimes uttered about things which existed at 
the time in question, but are not uttered primarily with reference to 
them, but in so far as they are a figure of things to come ; and there- 
fore the Holy Ghost has provided that when such prophecies are 
uttered, some details should be inserted which go beyond the actual 
thing done, in order that the mind may be raised to the thing signified”’. 

He then instances Antiochus in the book of Daniel as a type of 
Antichrist, and also Ps. xxm (Vulg. Lxx1) setting forth Solomon as 
a type of Christ. His treatment of the subject is based on St Jerome’s 
commentary on Dan. x1.21 ff., though he does not mention the fact. 
Cardinal Billot in a series of articles begun in the Etudes for 5 June 
1917, and Father Pesch in his great work De inspiratione (p. 506), 
expound this view. I can lend some English work on the subject to 
any who wish to examine it more closely. 

C. LATTEY, S.J. 
Heythrop College, 


Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


1 See Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek, English trans., 2nd edn. 1911, 63-4. 
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The Acts of the Apostles, the Greek text with introduction and com- 
mentary by F. F. Bruce, m.a., head of the Department of Biblical 
History and Literature in the University of Shefhield. Tyndale Press, 
London 1951. Pp. viiit+491. 25s net. 


“It is a long time since a one-volume commentary on the Greek 
text of Acts has been published, neither too technical nor too popular 
for the requirements of ordinary students” ; thus F. F. Bruce expresses 
in the preface (p. vii) the aim and character of his book. Indeed, he 
has written a good commentary which will be useful for ordinary 
students, and may also be helpful for many an advanced scholar in 
solving some of the linguistic problems which Acts poses. 

The author displays in the introduction (64 pp.) a sound con- 
servative standpoint. Acts as well as the Third Gospel, the two books 
that originally formed “‘a single work in two parts (Lucas ad Theo- 
philum)” (p. 5), were written by a companion of Paul, the author 
of the “ ‘we’-sections” which form an integral part of the whole work 
of Acts. This companion of Paul is the one “to whom Christian 
antiquity unanimously ascribes the authorship of Acts and the Third 
Gospel” (p. 4), Luke, “my beloved physician”, as Paul calls him in 
Col. tv.14. Bruce does not share the opinion of those who regard 
the presence of medical diction in Lk.-Acts as a proof of Luke’s author- 
ship, but in his view “the more striking instances may properly be 
used to illustrate, and perhaps even to support, the conclusion reached 
on other grounds, that the author of the twofold history was Luke 
the physician” (p. 5). 

Regarding the date of Acts and the place where it was written the 
same prudence is shown: “no certain conclusion . . . but there are 
several considerations which tell in favour of its being written in Rome 
towards the end of Paul’s two years of detention there” (p. 11), i.e. 
completed ca. A.D. 62 (p. 14). 

The passages about “Luke as a Historian” (pp. 15 ff.) and about “The 
Speeches of Acts” (pp. 18 ff.) are very interesting. Luke’s “work, viewed 
as a historical document, stands in the line of descent from Thucydides” 
(p. 15). Concerning the speeches, Bruce comes to the following 
conclusion : “These considerations, with others which we have looked 
at, give us good ground for believing that the speeches of Ac. are 
not Luke’s invention, but summaries giving at least the gist of what 
was really said on the various occasions, and therefore valuable and 
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independent sources for the life and thought of the primitive Church” 
(p. 21). Concerning the speech to the Ephesian elders, “the only 
address to Christians ascribed to him (Paul) in Ac.”, he says: “It is 
significant therefore to find this speech full of parallels to his epistles 
such as are lacking in his other speeches in Ac.” (p. 21). 

The passage concerning “The Sources of Acts” (pp. 21 ff.) is pre- 
faced by a quotation from F. J. Foakes Jackson’s book, The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. xv: “We should constantly remember that source- 
criticism in the New Testament is largely guesswork’’. In the light of 
this observation no clear-cut solution can be expected. Since the 
author of Acts was a companion of Paul, he had evidently the best 
opportunity of obtaining first-hand information about those events 
in the second part of his book which he did not witness himself, and, 
even for the first part, his journeys with Paul brought him undoubtedly 
in contact with several persons (e.g. at Caesarea and Jerusalem) who 
could provide him with ample particulars concerning the early years 
of the Church. Bruce supposes therefore that “much, probably most, 
of his information was acquired orally, but”, he adds, “we cannot 
exclude the possibility that at a fairly early date the experiences of the 
infant Church were related in written documents” (p. 22). He points 
out several times in the commentary which persons may have been 
sources of information for Luke, and draws attention to possible hints 
of the author himself. Dependence on Josephus and on the Pauline 
Epistles is rightly denied. It seems to me, however, that the possible 
influence of written sources has received too little attention and is 
perhaps somewhat underestimated. 

The author says in his preface that he was a teacher of classical 
Greek at the outset of the work, and we profit by the happy results in 
a clear exposition of the style and language of Acts (pp. 26 ff.), and, 
indeed, throughout the commentary. 

By relating how the Gospel made its way from Palestine through 
Asia Minor to Europe and even to Rome, Luke continued the purpose 
indicated in the prologue to the Third Gospel. Acts gives the con- 
tinuation of Jesus’s activity, but now as the Risen Christ who acts 
through his Spirit. Besides this historical and theological interest there 
is certainly an apologetical intention “to defend Christianity and Paul 
against the accusations of various opponents’, but “to supply the 
information required for Paul’s defence before the imperial tribunal 
in Rome . . . can hardly have been the main purpose of the book” 
(p. 30). 

A comparison between Acts and the data in the Pauline Epistles 
results in a thorough guarantee for the historical character of Acts 
which induces the author to endorse the opinion of F. C. Burkitt 
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(Christian Beginnings, p. 144) : “But when we come to test it by the 
Letters of Paul we find it to be historical, not fabulous: it is a real 
guide to us, even for the earliest period” (p. 40), and this is especially 
against the ““Tiibingen imagination” which regarded Acts as the com- 
promising synthesis to the opponent thesis and antithesis represented 
by Peter and Paul. I cannot share Bruce’s view, however, that the 
Jerusalem visit of Gal. 1.1 ff. would correspond with that of Acts 
x1.30. The character of the visit and the “fourteen years’, together 
with the “again” of Gal. 1.1, seem to me to be in favour of the 
visit that led to the Apostolic Council in Acts xv, and I do not regard 
the fact that the visit of Acts xI.30 is not mentioned in Galatians as 
an insuperable difficulty. 

The problem of the text of Acts is thoroughly discussed (pp. 40 ff.), 
and although the Greek text printed in the work is that of Westcott 
and Hort, the author does not follow it slavishly. The important 
variant readings are mentioned, special attention is paid to the so-called 
“Western” text, and the author pronounces several times in favour 
of a variant rejected by Westcott and Hort. 

A double select bibliography is given (pp. 49 ff.) : (1) commentaries, 
critical editions, works on the text ; and (2) a rich list of other literature. 
A chronological table, lists of Roman Emperors, rulers of Judaea, 
Jewish High Priests in New Testament times, and a genealogical table 
of Herod the Great and his descendants (pp. $5 ff.) make the orientation 
easier. 

The commentary gives an ample and thorough linguistic explana- 
tion, enriched with a careful examination of the parallels with other 
New Testament writings, especially with Luke. It is a pity, however, 
that it is confined mainly to that. Historical and theological problems 
are rarely more than touched on. The author gives several times the 
impression of avoiding a decision, and occasionally he seems to look 
for a compromising solution of the difficulties. A completion on these 
points would raise the practical value of this otherwise excellent 
commentary. 

ANT. J. VAN DER VOORT, S.C.J. 
St Joseph’s College, 
Malpas, Cheshire 


H. H. Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Black- 
well, Oxford 1952. Pp. xiv-+133. 18s net. 


This book reproduces the English text of three lectures delivered 
in March 1952 to the Theological Faculty of the University of Louvain, 
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under the auspices of the British Council, by Professor H. H. Rowley 
of Manchester University. Reproached by one of his friends for 
“sitting so long on the fence” on the question of the Hebrew Scrolls 
discovered in 1947, Professor Rowley has now broken his silence in 
no uncertain fashion, with a very readable and copiously-documented 
book. It is not, however, meant to be a kind of “general encyclopaedia” 

on the scrolls ; the author’s purpose, as he tells us himself, is a restricted 
one, namely “to determine the background and period of the non- 
biblical texts” (p. 19) ; that is, of the four so-called “sectarian writings” 
(Habacuc Commentary, Thanksgiving Songs, Manual of Discipline and 
War Scroll), with which he brackets the so-called Zadokite Document 
(Damascus Document), discovered in two early medieval Mss in a 
Cairo synagogue in 1896 and first published in 1910. The evidence 
for the kinship of this latter work with the 1947 scrolls he considers 
“overwhelming” (p. 21). 

The first lecture, entitled “The Cave and its Contents”, is devoted 
to necessary preliminaries and generalities with regard to the Zadokite 
Document and the 1947 scrolls—contents, the varied evidence bearing 
on their age and origin, the problems and theories to which they have 
given rise. News of the recent explorations of the Khirbet Qumran 
and the surrounding area, and of the discoveries in the Wadi Muraba‘at, 
came too late for alterations to be made in the text ; however, bricf 
mention of them is to be found in some of the footnotes. In the 
second lecture, which bears an engaging title, “The Battle of the 
Scrolls”, the author undertakes to survey the principal theories to which 
the various historical allusions in the scrolls have given rise. First 
he clearly summarises these allusions for us. The central figure in these 
scrolls is the “Teacher of Righteousness” or “Master of Justice”, 
apparently a priest (the text in the Habacuc Scroll is mutilated). Around 
him are gathered his disciples, bound together—subsequently, at all 
events—by a “Covenant” or “New Covenant”. They are also referred 
to as “Sons of Zadok” (whence the name Zadokite Document), and are 
spoken of as a community ; sometimes, again, they are referred to as 
the “Sons of Light”, in contrast with another and bitterly hostile group, 
the “Sons of Darkness”. The leader of this second group is another 
priest, the “Wicked Priest” of the Habacuc Commentary ; with him 
are associated, though not necessarily identified, the “Man of Scorn”, 
also known as the “Prophet of Untruth” (Zad. Doc.) and the “Man 
of Untruth” (Hab. Comm.). In the Zadokite Document we meet, too, 
the “Chief of the kings of Javan”, and in the 1947 scrolls the “Kittim” ; 
the latter are guilty of invasion, plundering and slaying, they are said 
to worship their “signs” or standards, and their “lords” disappear one 
after the other. In the War Scroll a distinction is made between the 
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Kittim of Ashur and the Kittim of Egypt; the latter do not appear 
to have been enemies of the “Sons of Light”. Meantime, the Wicked 
Priest, according to the Habacuc Commentary, perpetrates abominations 
in Jerusalem, defiles the sanctuary and delivers wealth into the hands 
of the Kittim ; he persecutes the Teacher of Righteousness, who “seems 
to have suffered martyrdom”’ at his hands (p. 34). The “House of 
Absalom”, treacherously refusing assistance to the persecuted Teacher, 
is also denounced. The Wicked Priest reaped the due reward of his 
crimes, being “beaten to death in bitterness of soul” (Hab. Comm.). 
Some time after the death of the Master, his sect migrated to Damascus, 
led by a person spoken of as the “Star’’, the “student of the Law who 
migrated to Damascus” (Dam. Doc.). Under him the sect was care- 
fully organised, with distinctive rules—codified in the basic Book of 
Hagu and later expanded—and comprising four classes of members 
(arranged in “‘camps’’), with appropriate officers and with its own 
tribunals. All things were possessed in common, secrecy was carefully 
maintained and the Sabbath strictly observed. Rigid views were held 
on marriage, the questions of polygamy and marriage with a niece 
coming in for special condemnation. Apocalyptic tendencies were 
marked, particularly in the expectation of the advent of the “Messiah 
of Aaron and Israel”, otherwise known as the “Elect”. In the War 
Scroll, the sect is organised in military fashion. There is also a cryptic 
allusion to those who “build the wall with untempered mortar” (Hab. 
Comm.). Finally, in the Damascus Document, certain specific chrono- 
logical data are given: the first beginnings of the sect are dated 390 
years after the capture of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor ; twenty 
years later the Teacher of Righteousness was raised up; the period 
from his death till the coming of the “Messiah of Aaron and Israel”, 
when the followers of the Man of Untruth will be destroyed, is given 
as forty years. Of course, as Professor Rowley points out, these 
figures, especially the first, must not be pressed tow far. There follows 
a survey and some criticism of the main theories based on these allusions: 
from the older theory of R. H. Charles, who opted for the Maccabean 
period, through the theories of Delcor, Segal and De Vaux (period 
of Alexander Janneus), of Dupont-Sommer and R. Goossens (time 
of Pompey and Herod), of Vermes, Del Medico, Eisler and Teicher 
(first century A.D.), down to the theories of S. Zeitlin and P. R. Weis, 
who advocate a medieval origin for the scrolls. In his criticisms the 
author lays some stress on the necessity for a precise identification of 
the Teacher of Righteousness from independent historical sources, on 
the principle that his person and activity must have had considerable 
repercussions on the Jewish historical scene. The validity of this 
principle may, I think, be questioned. 
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In the third lecture, “The Covenanters and their History”, Professor 
Rowley outlines his own views ; like Bo Reicke and E. Dhorme, he 
favours the Maccabean period, but the details of his theory are distinc- 
tive. The immediate background of the scrolls under consideration 
lies in the decade or so preceding the outbreak of the Maccabean revolt 
(ca. 176-66 B.C.), in the events described in m Macc. 1-vi and 1 Macc. 1, 
supplemented by Josephus. The beginnings of the sect may be placed 
somewhat earlier in the second century B.c. following on the Seleucid 
domination of Palestine from the year 198 B.c. The Kittim, more 
precisely the “Kittim of Ashur”, are consequently the Seleucids. The 
Teacher of Righteousness is Onias III, rightful high-priest of the line 
of Zadok. According to m Macc., Onias, after successfully resisting 
the efforts of Seleucus IV to plunder the Temple treasury (ca. 175 B.c.), 
was deposed by Antiochus IV Epiphanes and replaced, through bribery, 
by his own brother Jason, and finally put to death in 171 B.c., at the 
instigation of the pro-Syrian Menelaus (the author links Dan. 1x.26 
with the death of Onias). The Wicked Priest, then, was Menelaus, 
who, though not of the line of Aaron, supplanted Jason in the high- 
priesthood by outbidding him, and then failed to pay the price. Under 
him sacrileges were committed in the holy city, and it was he who 
led Antiochus IV into the Temple to pillage its treasures (ca. 168 B.C.). 
Not long after came the Syrian occupation of Jerusalem and destruction 
of its walls, followed by the rebuilding of the walls round the City 
of David. Menelaus was finally put to death miserably by command 
of Antiochus Eupator (u Macc. xm). The Man of Scorn who “poured 
out words of untruth to Israel’” (Dam. Doc.), the same as the Prophet 
of Untruth and Man of Untruth “who rejected the Law among all 
peoples” (Hab. Comm.), is none other than the great persecutor, 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-163). The “House of Absalom” is the 
powerful family of the Tobiads, which made no attempt to help the 
Teacher of Righteousness when he was replaced by Jason and finally 
assassinated at the instigation of Menelaus. Moreover, according to 
Josephus, one of their number, Joseph by name, a nephew of Onias, 
seized for himself the tax-farming rights that went with the high- 
priesthood, and was guilty of taking a second wife, his own niece. 
(It is interesting to note that Bo Reicke makes this Joseph the Wicked 
Priest himself:) The disciples of the Teacher of Righteousness were 
stern opponents of the ae policy of the Scleucids and their 
Jewish adherents, and staunch supporters of the priestly rights of Onias 
and his line—hence their name “Sons of Zadok”. They became 
followers of the Maccabees, or more precisely, they were one of a 
number of groups that supported them. The military organisation 
of the sect in the War Scroll reflects this period of their history ; the 
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mottoes on their banners resemble some of the Maccabean watchwords, 
and their strict attitude to Sabbath-observance matches that of the 
early supporters of Judas, who allowed themselves to be massacred on 
the Sabbath rather than break the hallowed rest (1 Macc. 1.29). The 
worship of “signs” (standards) —urged by Dupont-Sommer and others 
as indisputable reference to the Romans of Pompey’s period—is taken 
to refer to the military banners set up by Antiochus in the Temple, 
on which, it is supposed, were effigies of himself as “Zeus manifest” 
and an object of cult (confirmation is sought for this in Ps. txxIv.4: 
“posuerunt signa sua, signa ...”). The migration to Damascus and 
the composition of the Sectarian writings would fall within the forty- 
year period from the death of the Teacher of Righteousness till the 
expected coming of the Messiah of Aaron and Israel, i.e. 171-131 B.C. 
The War Scroll and Habacuc Commentary probably preceded the migra- 
tion, and the rule-books (Hagu, Damascus Document and Manual of 
Discipline) followed it. However, the existing scrolls are but copies 
of the second-century originals. 

Subsequently, the New Covenant sect developed into the Essenes, 
or rather one particular group of Essenes—the Sectarian writings 
reflecting an earlier stage in development than that described by Philo 
and Josephus. Their literary activity and the building-up of their 
library continued till the Christian era ; the library was finally stored 
away for safe-keeping in the cave at the time of one or other of the 
Jewish revolts, i.e. A.D. 66-70 or 132-5. Professor Rowley offers the 
interesting suggestion that the peculiarities of script in the complete 
Isaias scroll (abundance of scriptio plena, unusual endings, etc.), which 
Professor Driver and others have urged as proof of late date (a.p. 
200-500), are explained by a temporary, albeit unsuccessful, attempt 
to edit a Hebrew text of Scripture that could more easily be under- 
stood by, or taught to, the Aramaic-speaking people of the second 
century B.c. It formed part of a “Hebrew revival”. The script of the 
other Isaias scroll, not being designed for this popular use, follows 
a tradition more closely akin to the later Massoretic forms. Following 
Pére de Vaux, the author tentatively identifies the New Covenant 
group with the “Cave Sect”—so called because their books were found 
in a cave—which is mentioned, together with the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, as an early Jewish sect by the tenth-century Karaite writer 
Kirkisani, who quotes earlier sources. The Karaites, it may be noted, 
were a Jewish sect that arose in Babylon in the eighth century a.p., 
of which the distinctive tenets were the rejection of the “traditions 
of the ancients” and exclusive insistence on Scripture. The author 
goes on to identify the Covenant Sect with the Sadducees (Zadokites) 
also mentioned by Kirkisani, and suggests that the discovery of their 
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books in the cave was that recorded in 800 by the Patriarch Timotheus 
of Seleucia. The writings of our sect thus came into the hands of the 
Karaites and influenced their teachings. Finally, the contents of the 
Genizah of the Karaite synagogue in Cairo, discovered in 1896, very 
probably include copies of books originally taken from the Khirbet 
Qumran cave, e.g., especially, the Zadokite Document itself. This 
document, then, originally formed part of the library of Khirbet 
Qumran. 

Professor Rowley’s theory offers a reasonable interpretation of the 
internal evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Of course, objections may 
be raised against it. Chief of these, to my mind, seems to be that, 
granted the Maccabean origin of the sect, the activity and death of the 
Teacher of Righteousness is placed too early in the second century, 
before the persecution of Antiochus and the Maccabean revolt had 
begun ; too lengthy a period separates it from the migration of the 
sect to Damascus. There is little, too, in Maccabees or Josephus, to 
suggest that Onias III was a “Teacher of Righteousness” and that he 
gathered around him a group of disciples who constituted a distinctive 
sect. The inference that the Teacher of Righteousness was martyred 
by the Wicked Priest is based on a very uncertain and much-disputed 
text of the Habacuc Commentary. Some allusions are identified on very 
slender evidence (e.g. the worship of “‘signs’”), others are left un- 
identified (e.g. the Star, and the Messiah of Aaron and Israel). The 
weight of recent non-Jewish opinion, in fact, seems to favour the later 
Hasmonean period, with Alexander Janneus as the Wicked Priest (e.g. 
Bea, De Vaux, Milik, Van der Ploeg, Schubert, Delcor, Segal and 
Brownlee). However, as Professor Rowley is at pains to stress, the 
somewhat tenuous allusions discovered in the texts so far published 
do not warrant any certain conclusion. The truth of the matter is 
that, of the seven complete scrolls discovered in 1947, only three have 
been published in their entirety ; of the large collection of fragments 
only a fraction is so far known. It is probable, too, that fragments and 
even complete scrolls are still in private hands. Then also, there are 
the as yet unopened bronze scrolls found near the Khirbet Qumran 
and almost certainly connected with the sect. The possibility of fresh 
finds cannot be ruled out, and, as Professor Rowley and others 
have pointed out, careful examination of the material found in 
the Cairo Genizah may lead to the identification of further works 
belonging to the erstwhile imposing library of the Khirbet Qumran 
sect. 

Besides its copious footnote documentation, the book is provided 
with two indices and a bibliography running to 36 pages, which is 
virtually complete up to the summer of 1952. It is gratifying to find 
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that all relevant articles, etc., by Catholic scholars are included (com- 
prising several that have appeared in Scripture), and all are given fair 
consideration. This is a book that can be warmly recommended to 
both the scholar and the general reader. 


G. GRAYSTONE, S.M. 
Mount St Mary’s, 
Milltown, Dublin 








